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ABSTRACT 

Surprisingly little research has been conducted on 
noncoilege-bound high school graduates who do no"!: fall into some 
other category such as disadvantaged or unemployed. A study used data 
drawn from the High School and Beyond research (a multipurpose 
national longitudinal study of America's high school students) to 
examine 4,537 high school graduates (class of 1980) who did not 
attend a two- or four-year college within two years of their high 
school graduation. Fifty-eight percent of the class of 1980 attended 
college, leaving 42 percent that did not. Not srrprisingly , students 
from the highest socf'l levels and with the highest levels of 
academic achievement were most likely to atteni college. On the other 
hand, many of those who did not choose to attena college could have 
chosen to do so (this appeared especially true for qualified blacks, 
who often chose full-time employment over college). Of those 1980 
graduates who did not attend college, 3,667 found tull-time 
employment and 870 engaged in **other** activities. Four years after 
graduation, a full 30 percent of the 870 persons in the ** other** 
category had found full-time employment. The remaining graduates were 
involved in the following activities: vocational education (9.6 
percent), apprenticeship (2.0 percent), government training (0.5 
percent), living alone (5.4 percent). Manpower (2.9 percent), a 
Comprehensive Education and Training Act program (12.1 percent), the 
Youth Corps (2.8 percent), employer training (11.6 percent), church 
activities (19.8 percent), noncredit college courses (8.2 percent), 
and social clubs (17.1 percent). (MN) 
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BACKGROUND 



Researchers in psychology, education, and sociology have grouped their 
populations into discrete sub-populat ions uhich forn the bases for further 
analyses. A by-^product of this grouping proce*. is a category called the 
"other" group. "Other" groups usually consist of a hodge-podge of subjects uho 
do not fit into a particular analytic scheme. They fall by the uayside as a 
group that doesn't count, one uhich ui 1 not he studied either as a treatment or 
a control group. When dealing uith human subjects, "others" frequently consist 
of people uho are disadvantaged, or uho do not fit the erper mental scheme 
because of unique characteristics. In a sense, one cannot adequately describe a 
sub-population uithout making comparisons to all other groups uithin that 
population. Our analyses focus on four groups, describing each uith respect to 
the other three. Included in our analysis is the group of "others," and ue 
explore tho characteristics uhich de i >e the poeple m this group and uhich 
provide a contrast tc the rest of the high school graduates. 

High school graduates frequently have been grouped based on the activities 
uhich they pursued immediately after high school. Many studies have found that 
race, socioeconomic and related background characteristics, end high school 
behaviors affect the extent of a student's post-secondary education (Anderson. 
1981; Astin 1977; Astin 198Z5 Daukins 190Z; Donovan. 1984; Hatch, 1984? Henson 
and P^kin, 1978? Karabel , 197Z; Karabel , 1974; Lee, 19855 Lomax , 19845 
Pascarella, 19855 Perry, 1981; Rosenbaum, 1S765 Rugg, 193Z; Thomas, 19805 Tinto, 
19755 Tracey and Sedlacek, 1984). Feuer studies have taken a second group, those 
uho seek employment, and have found that youth have higher unemployment rates 
than other groups of uorkers (Hotchkiss, 8B5 Cohany, 865 Haughey, 835 Harproves 
845 Black, 80; Bureau of Labor Statistics Report, 80). Specifically, The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that in 1978, 10, 8X of the uhite men betueen ages 
eighteen and nineteen uere unemployed, compared to uhite men of age tuenty, uho 
had an unemployment rate of 7.8X. Percentages for blacks and uomen shoui equal 
or greater differences betueen the tuo age groups. The authors comment also 
that uorkers older than tuenty experience unemployment rates louer than those 
tuenty or younger. 

In studies of post-secondary education and employment of youth, the groups 
of people not fitting the researchers' categories are frequently left out of the 
ana}y6is. Those studies concerned uith post^secondary 5chooling rarely consider 
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the backgrounds and aspirations of those who did not go to school. Likeuise, 
studies of labor rarely compare the characteristics of those who don't uork uith 
those uho do. Frequently, ue are given only percentages of demographic data 
uhen studying these "other" groups, but ue are not given a full description 
based on background and high school qualities. 

A feu studies have examined both employment and education. For example, 
Harrel and Wirtz (1979) recognized the necessity of presenting description! of 
all groups of high school stude rts. They used data from the National 
Longitudinal Study to compare the backgrounds of 1 97Z high school graduates uho 
pursued different activities out of high school. They defined five groups: 
nthose uho attended a four-year college full-time ( Z7X m I97Z): Z)those uho 
attended a tuo-year college full-time (1ZX in 1 97Z ) j 3)I;hose uho worked 
full-time (3ZX in !97Z); 4)those uho enrolled in a vccutional education program 
(Z3X in I97Z); and 5)those pursued none of the above activitea -- Others \Sa in 
I97Z). Thty grouped members of the high school class of 197^ m each of the 
five Octobers from 1 97Z to 197G and tracked ihe movement from group to groua 
across each t iwe period. Black and lou soc ioeconomoic status youth uere more 
likely to be unemployed soon after high school, uhich agrees uith the findings 
of most other studies uhich have investigated these questions. Uorking in high 
school, doing homeuork , and engaging in extra-curricular activities uere also 
found to exert a positive effect on the likelihood of finding employment after 
graduat ion. 

The population of unemployed youth uas also examined separately by sex and 
race uith the factors influencing unemployment different for the males, females, 
blacks and uhites. For example, black females experienced a 2(dX unemployment 
rate, compared to 9X for black males (from 1 97Z to 1976). Black females also 
uere shoun to be influenced more by their father's expectations than uere black 
males. Hmong men, feu differences uere found along racial lines. Rlso among 
men only, the number of hours spent on homeuork uas found to affect the chances 
for employm«jnt. Uhen all variables uere considered in a causal model predicting 
employmant, gender alone accounted for 1ZX of the variance in employment. 

Relatively little research has focused on comparing the people uho go to 
college with those uho uork, uith those uho are "others." In this study, ue 
describe all four groups by their background characteristics and behaviors, uith 
particular emphasis on the others," uho have avoided the micrsoscopes of past 
researchers. Ue seek to add more definition to the "others" than did Harrel and 
Wiriz, uho stated "...the variety of activities included in this category tells 
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us only that these youth uere not emplcyed and not in school tuii tine \ 
Chapter Z , pi 3). 



METHOD 



Sanple and Data , Data u'cre draun from High School and Beyond (HS&B), a 
multi-purpose nationally representative longitudinal study of Rmerica's high 
school students. The sample used in this study came from the original HS&B 
sanpiv? of 1980 high school seniors, uhich included almost 30, ®W randomly 
selected students in over 1 ,0€K& randomly selected high schools. Information uas 
gathered on a large subsample of these students at tuo additional timepoints, at 
tuo (198Z) and four (1984) years after high school graduation. The total sample 
for these tuo follow-ups (N=1081B) uas used for the first part of the study. In 
the base year (1980), certain high schools (private schools and schools uith 
high enrollments of minority students) uere oversampled. The subsequent 
follouup sample contained all the private school studrnts and minority students 
from the original study, but reduced the remaning sample (largely uhite and 
from public high schools) to 38* of its original size. Because of this 
purposive oversampling at both base year and ( part icular? y ) vhe follouups, all 
analyses employed the design ueights supplied uith the HS&B data. Therefore, 
results may be generalized to America's high school class of 1980. Although 
their proportions in the population are relatively small, parameter estimates 
for the minority groups are stable because of the relativtiiy larger samples for 
those groups due to sampling procedures. 

The analyses uhich investigated those uho did not go to college include all 
those students uho did not attend c* Z~ or 4-year college uithin tuo years of 
high school, result rng in a sample of 4537 (4ZX of all high school graduates). 
This group uas further subdivided into tuo groups. Members of the first group 
held a full-time job at some point uithin the first tuo years out of high school 
(N*36B7, 33. 9X of high school graduates). Members of the second group (N*871, 
B.IX of the total sample) neither attended college nor uorked full-^time uithin 
tuo years of high school graduation. Therefore, ue have defined four mutually 
exclusive groups out of high school graduates, in contrast to the five groups 
that uere defined by Harrel and Uirtz. The groups are: 



This study 



Harrel and Uirtz 
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1 )f^tterded a 4~ycar college 



1 )Attended a 4-year college full time 



Z)Att*nded 3 Z-year^ college 



Z)f^ttended a Z-year college full time 



3)Worktid full-time 



3)Uorked full-t^me 



4)0ther 



4)Took Vocational Education 



5)0ther 



Unlike Harrel and Uirtz, ue constructed our categories to represent the 
activity Df tne high school graduate throughout the first tuo years after high 
school. The reasoning for this structure begins uith the fact that more high 
school graduates attended college part-time in 1980 than in 137Z (National 
Center fo^^ Educational Statistics, 198Z). Ue wished to consider these people 
part of the co) leye-go ing population. Therefore, our college categories include 
all high scnool graduates uho tjok at least one college co'irse uitnin tuo years 
after high school. In focusing on the high school graduates uho did not follcu 
this trend touard higfier education, ue constructed mutually exclusive categories 
over a tuo year period. The result is that a subject uhom ue defined as working 
full-time uas one uho did not attend a Z- or 4-year college. Since the "other" 
gro'jD c':nsisted of those not in any other category, the group ue defined as 
'others" should be very similar to the group defined by Harrel and Uirtz as 
being in tt»^ "other" category across all tine points. Theoretically, our 
proportiof^ Ci "others" uould be partially rnflated because it is baeed on tuo 
instead of fi^/e years, but partially deflated because those uho uere m school 
part lime vjere placed in the attending school categories instead of the "other" 
category. Finally, ue did not define a separate group of people uho took 
vocational education because much of the training is nou localized m tuo-year 
colleges. Therefore, only a very small percentage of tho^^^e uho did not attend 
college uould have fallen into the vocational educ^^tion orcup in 198Z, thus not 
justifying a unique category. We have investigated vocational education as an 
activity uithin each group. 

The analyses in this paper are primarily descriptive. Contingeny tabl-^s end 
group means for many categorical and continuous variables acrosf the four groups 
are reported in Table 1 . Sign if icance levels are not reported because of the 
extensive number of non-independent tests uhich are run throughout the analysis. 

Tuo discriminant analyses uere performed to isolate the variables uhich most 
clearly defined the four groups. The first analysis uas based on the background 
variables of the students, uhich included achieve«*!ent , socioeconomic stat"*^. 
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gender, and racial /ethnic ninority. The second uas based on high school 
achievements and behaviors uhich included college expectations, nunber of math 
courses taken in high school, high school grade point average, nuwbei of hours 
of homework per L.eek , curricular track, application to college, and achievement. 
^Achievement uas included in tne first analysis because it uas the best measure 
of ability available for the high school seniors. Achievement uas included in 
the second analysis as one of the outcor^es of high scnool . 

Regression uas used to simultaneously consider several variables in their 
ability to predict attendance at college, a dichotomous variable differentiating 
those uho uent to college (Z and 4-year) from those uho did not. A 
path~anai yt ic causal model uas then developed to estimate the direct and 
indirect effects of background and high school- level variables on the 
probability of college attendance. The structural model uhich guides this 
analysis is shoun ir* Figure 1. This model is composed of three constructs and 
the dependent variable. The three latent constructs, background 
characteristics, hiQii school behaviors and high school outcomes, are 
operat lonal ized by a set of measured variables. Pairuise deletion of missing 
data uas used to maximize use of information on relationships among ^he 
var labl es . 

Ue began the analysis by evaluating path A, the effect of the background 
characteristics (social class; race; and gender) on high school behaviors 
(number of math courses taken; college asQirations; amount of homeuork done; the 
degree to uhich parents shoued interest xn their academically related 
activities; the student's curricular track, and uhether the student attended a 
Catholic high school). The effects of background and nigh school behaviors on 
high school outcomes (grade point average; academic achievement; and uhether the 
student applied to college uithin high school) uere then estimated paths Q 
and C. Finally, the effects of all three constructs on the dichotomous variable 
representing college attendence uere estimated — Paths D, E, and F. The 
results of ail path analysis regressions are presen+ed as standardized 
regress ion ^oef f icients in order to make comparisons of the ragni tude or 
effects, both Jirect ard indirect, across the many variables in this model uhich 
are scaled on different metrics. Direct effects of ali model variables on the 
final dependent measures and intermediate effects that typify path coefficients 
fir the entire analytic model are '^resented. 

It has been found that ordinary least squares methods produce unbiased 
estimates of structural relationships if the distribution of the dichotomous 
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dependent measure is non-extreme ( betueen 20% and 80X ) , since the middle 
portions of the curve produced by an unxransf ormed analysis uith a dichotomous 
dependent measure is essentially linear (Goodman, 1978; Markus, 1979), The 
distribution of those uho uent to college versus thot.e who did no falls in the 
"safe" zone (4ZX and 58X); logistic regression methods uere not required ^ or 
this analysis. 

Separate descriptive analyses uere conducted using neu variables to try to 
capture the depth of the activities in uhich the "others" uere engaged. Ue 
resisted causal modeling in uorking uith this group because of the lack of a 
clear comparison group, uith subjects in this group evidencing characteristics 
of each of the other three groups. The descriptive and discriminant analyses 
address the relationships of the background character i£ts i cs of the "other" 
group uith those of the three more clearly defined groups. 



Rgsul ts 



Uhat are the Choices for the High School Gr^duate*^ 

The high school seniors of 198® crossed a significant lin- into adulthood 
upon graduation. They uorked, uent to college, combined work and college, or 
did something else. Each path has its own implications for the future. In 
Table 1, ue see the number of people exploring the mutually exclusive categories 
of 1 )attended a 4-year college (34.9X); 2)attended a Z-year college <Z3.1X); 
3)uorked full-time (33. 9X)? and 4)pursued some other activity (8, IX), Uhile 58X 
of the high school graduates attended college, 42?i did not. Although this 
analysis focuses primarily on the 4ZX of the high school population which uas 
rot exposed to the college experience uithin the first tuo years out of high 
school, some information about all foui' groups is revealing. 

It ' 5 no surprise that social class is highest for tJ^ose uho went to 4-year 
colleges, second for those uho attended Z-year colleges, third for those who 
uorked full-time, and fourth for those uho pursued "other" activities. The 
higher social class of those uho attended college could ' e explained >n several 
uays. One is that students of higher social class perform better in school and 
on standardized tests, and therefore have more intent to apply to, and are most 
likely to be accepted by, colleges. Another is that those of a higher social 
class might be able to afford college tuitions, and, more importantly, families 
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of higher social class night be able to support their children for the four 
years of college innediately after high school. 

The pattern representing the percentage of blacks in each g^Gup is opposite 
to that of social class, uith a trend going fr.^.. 1 ouest fo^ college to highest 
for "others." Houever, the proportior of blacks :n 4-year colleges iWX) is 
slightly higher than for those m 2-year colleges. The standard measure of 
achievement follous the sane pattern as social class. The relationship these 
variables have to the ultimate path of attending college uill be eAplored in tie 
causal model . 

The percentage of females ir each group, houever, does not follou the same 
pattern as achievement or race. That is, the percentage cf females declines 
from 4-year college to Z-year college to working full-time, but females actually 
are highest proportionally among the "other" group. The formation of a family 
presents another adult option and responsibi ity uhich auaits the high school 
graduate, uhich could explain a higher percentage of females in the "other" 
group. Ue explore this possibility. 

ftcadenic variables: 

Placement in the academic track, evidences a pattern similar to that of 
social class and achievement for college goers. Houever, uhile G4X of those who 
went to 4-year college came from the academic track, 38. BX of Z-year college 
students, and 15. bX of those uho uorked full ti.ie, someuhat more people (Z4.ZX) 
xn the "others" group uere placed in the academic track in high school. Other 
academic variables shou a similar trsnd, uith those not going to college being 
more disadvantaged +han those uho did, but among those uho did not go to 
college, the "others" shoued more ability and interest in school than those uho 
uorked full-time. 

The background variables form tuo different patterns: 1) the pattern for 
achievement, uhich decreases from 4-year college to Z-year college to uorking 
lull time to "other," and Z)the pattern for^ academic variables (e.g., acaoemic 
track, grade point averages, homeuork ) uhich decrease from ^-year college to 
Z-year college to "other" to uorking full-time. 

About 35X of the "others" uere accepted to college but chose not to go, 
indicating that acceptance to college uas not the only primary barrier to 
college attendance for the "other" group. The acceptance rate of the others is 
supported by their relatively strong shouing on the academic variables compared 
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to students entering the employment Narket fuli-time. The only academic variable 
on uhich the "others" do not perform as uell as those uho uorked full-time is 
that of matn coursetaking in high school. Perhaps the high proportiori (62X) of 
the females in the "other" group accounts for this. 

Almost twice the proportion of "others" had children uhen compared to those 
uho uorked full-time. Again, this might be related to the high proportion of 
females in this group. Full-time workers, .n turn, uere tuice as likely to have 
children than uere either of the college-going groups. Domestic 
characteristics, in general, folloueo the same pattern, uith the "others" being 
most involved in raising a family and the college-goers being least involved. 
Yet, uhile the differences :n the proportions are large, the relative proportion 
of the "others" (14X"19X) suggests that these variables are not a major factor 
in explaining the circumstances of the majority of the "other" group. 

The patterns for the importance of uork in 1982 is ambiguous, but the 
pat+ern in 1984 is clear: uork is more important to those uho uent to college 
than those uho didn't. The "others' seemed to place particularly little emphasis 
on the importance of uork. One possible inference uould be that the "others," 
uho are more likely to be females uith developing families, are the ones uho are 
placing little emphasis on uork. This could b^ enough to suing the nean for the 
entire group. 

The last group of variables refers t the progress of the groups four years 
after high school graduation. The salaries of those uho attended college are 
almost equal to the salaries of those uho did not. Note that these salary 
figures are based on the highest monthly salary earned before February of 1984. 
That means that those uho uent to college full-time uould still have been in 
their senior year, uith salaries jased on summer jobs or in-school employnent. 
The proQoitions of those married and uith children four years out of high school 
are revealing, since these proportions greu about I0X from 1987 to 1984. For the 
"othe-^s", this constitutes a 50X increase in the proportion of people getting 
married and having children, full-time uorkers uere more likely to be married, 
but less likely to have had children than the "others." 

In general, these patterns indicate that those uho did not go to college 
uere ?iore likely to be disadvantaged and minority than those uho did go to 
college. They had louer achievement scores in high school. Feuer came from the 
academe track, they had louer grade point averages, and uere less likely tc be 
accepted by colleges. They uere more likely to be married and have children 
tuo-years out of high school. Perhaps consequently, family concerns uere more 
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important to non-college goers. The total picture suggests that socioeconomic 
status has an important influence in determining a high school graduate's 
options and ultimate path immediately out of high chool , particularly in terms 
of limiting future options. 

Comparing the two groups of high school graduates uho did not qo to college, 
ue see that those uho uorked appear more advantaged than the "others" on the 
background measures, but that the "others" appear to have been moderately more 
academically inclined. The relatively ' arge difference in the proportions of 
females in the non-uorking group might explain the academic and family behaviors 
of the "others." While differences for track and minority percentages are not as 
great as those for the gender proportions, they may uell yield differences among 
the subpopulat ions upon further analysis. In the remainder of our analyses ue 
focus our efforts on trying to untangle these relationships, particularly on 
gender, race/ethnic it y , and academic track as possible explanatory factors for 
the group mean differences from Table 1 . 

Gender fls it Influences the Character iqt i cs of the Groups 

Table Z shous the most interesting of the variables presented in Table 1 
broken doun by gender. The percentages of blacks do not differ by sex uithin the 
proups, except that more black females (11.5X) than black males (3.7X) attend 
4~year colleges. The percentage of blacks m the full-time uorking category are 
quite similar for males and females (11.0% and 11. 3X). The percentages m the 
"other" category are not as close, but still not strikingly different ( 16.0X ana 



The socioeconomic status of the females is consistently louer uithin each 
group than that of the males. This finding is crucial in explaining several 
other differences among the groups, because socioeconmic status is correlated 
uith achievement, attitude and other academic variables. vJe have no internal 
statistical controls for this (or any other) factor, as this analysis is 
primarily descriptive. 

Females shou louer achievement uithin each group, uith these di^'ferences 
largest for the tuo college groups, but they are consistent across all groups. 
It IS uell documented that females score someuhat louer on standardized tests 
than males (especially in math), so these findings are not surprising since the 
composite score includes mathematics. It is surprising that males uho are 
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"others" score lower than the nal es uho uere uorking ^ull-tine, since had 
considered that the achievement difference ?een in Table I uas attributable to 
ttie higher proportion of uomen in the "other" group. We note that these 
differences might also be related to the difference in social claes, since 
social class end achievement are highly related. 

In each group, ^^he females had higher grade point fiverageo than the males, 
but uere lef>s likely to come frohi the academic track. Acceptance rates to 
college reflect these trends foi both sexes, although louer percentages of 
females than males uere rejected from college. A possible explanation for uhy 
the "others" had higher grade r.omt average than the full-time uorkers is that 
the "others" were nore likely to be female, and females did better in school. 
On the other hand, ue see that the* female "others" actually reported louer grade 
point averages than the female uorkers, and that it js the male "others" uho had 
higher grade point averages than the male workers. A similar pattern holds true 
for academic track. Here, both males and females in the "other" category uere 
nore likely to come from the acadeMic track than the uorkers, but the difference 
betueen the males iZQ.ZX in the "others" versus 15. 5X for the uorkers) is 
greater than the difference betueen the fenales (21. GX for the "others" versus 
15.8% for the uorkers). 

Among family concerns, a gender-related pattern emerges. A higher 
percentage of the females had children and uere homcmakers, and females placed a 
higher emphasis on the importance of family. For males, "others" uere less 
likely to live uith a spouse and to have had children than uere the uorkers, a 
pattern sustained in 1984. With respect to family, ue conclude that the females 
in the "other" category appear to account for the original emphasis on family 
aTiong "others." Finally, it is impossible to overlook the difference in salary 
ranges betueen men and uomen uithin each group. Females had louer salaries than 
males in all groups. 

M inority Group Differences Across Activities After Hiq.h School 

Our fou^^ groups are broken doun by minority categories in Table 3, uith 
separate figures for blacks, hispanics, and uhites. Minorities shou a louer 
socioeconomic status, Icuer test scores, and uere less likely to be in the 
academe track uithin each group. This finding, uhile distressing, is 
unsurprising. The academic differences also are reflected in the grades and in 
college acceptance rates. Curiously, the acceptance rates of uhites is louer 
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than th=»t of the b:acks fc^ uho worked full-txPie. Perhaps many blacks uho 



afford it uithin the firs ,,»o years of high school. On family issues, the 
blacks and hispanics demonstrate similar family tendencies to those of uhites. 
RpproKimately the same percentages (4X for blacks, BX for hispanics, and 4X for 
uhites) are married and attending four-year colleges. The difference for those 
attending tuo-year colleges is small, but higher for the uhites. In the "other" 
category ZZX of the uhites are married versus 7X of the blacks. This is 
contrasted uith the percentages of the groups uho have had children. In each 
group, the blacks are more likely to have had children than the uhiles. Putting 
the tuo togetner, ue conclude that a h^qher percentage of non-college going 
uhites were married uithm tuo /ears out of high school, but a higher percentage 
of blacks had children uithin tuo^year^s of high school. It could be that more of 
the black marriages produce children, or it could be that there are more 
children from srngle parent homes uithin the black population. We see that four 
years after* high school, the blacks are much less likely to be warned in each 
of the ' groups. 

Hispunics fell between the uhites and the blacks on achievement and social 
class. The percentages of females are comparable betueen hispanics and the other 
races for all but thofje uho attended a 4-year college. On the academic 
variables, the hispanics uere less Mkely to come from the academic track m 
most for all groups but the full-time iiorkers. They took approximately the same 
number of math courses as blacks, alt* -lugh hispanics uere accepted to college in 
the smallest proportions. The hispanic "others" uere least likely to have he j 
children, while hispanic uorkers uere betueen the uhites and the blacks in the 
proportion of people u j had had chil Ven. The hispanics consistently 
considered family matters of greater importance than did the uhites and blacks. 
For hispanics, the importance of family does not necessarily tran*^'dte to higher 
marriage and birth rates. 

The salary variable again reveals apparent inequities, uith salaries of 
blacks louer uithin each category than the salaries of uhites and hispanics. 
Differences again might be attributed to differences in socioeconomoi c status, 
or the extent of one's pursuit of a job. If the first explanation is true, then 
the myth of equal opportunity is questioned. The second possibility is refuted 
by the fact that uithin the first three groups, blacks report being unemployed 
3nd looking for uork in greater percentages than uhites. 



uorked full-time may hav^ 



' opportunity to go to college, but could not 
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Group Differences by Track Placement in Hiah School 

One of the most important structural influences on high school studen*.s is 
curriculum tracking. Table 4 presents the four groups broken doun by academe 
track, uith academic (A), general (G), and vocational (V) track members 
presented separately. Socioeconomic status and academic achievemnt are highest 
for the academic track members uithin each group. Blacks and female^ are more 
likely to be found in louer academic tracks uithm most of the categories, uith 
a higher pe'-centage of blacks in the full-time uork category from the academic 
track than in the- other categories. This supports arguments made abcvv3 that some 
of the qualified blccks uork full-time instead of going to college. 

Unsurprisingly, the percentages of academic track members accepted to 
college are greater than those for the general and vocational tracks across all 
groups. This trend is also reflected in the family characteristics, uhere those 
in the general and vocational tracks shou more Family interests and behaviors. 
Those coming from the academic track are less likely to get married and less 
likely to have children across all groups. Academic track members uho do not 
go to college shou similar proportions or being unemployed and looking for uork 
(23.ZX versus Z3.9%> to those from the general track, uhile in tne "other" 
category, those from the general track have the louest unemployment, folloued by 
the academic and then the vocational tracks. This evidence suggests that the 
academic track is as good (and probably better) preparation for the job market 
as the vocational track. The salary figures reflect the same pattern, except 
for thr "other" category, uhere those from the vocational track report having 
jobs paying approximately $200. 0€> more per month four years out of high school 
than those of either the general or ^^cademic tracKs. This suggests that those 
from the vocational track might have nad more troub' e tintling a j ob initially, 
but that the jobs that they did find pay relatively uell. In fact, their 
salaries uere comparable to the salaries of cll groups, although ue pught expect 
that those graduating from college uould soon surpass the earning pouer of those 
not graduating from college. 

Casual Models 

In previous discussions, ue have mentioned the interrelationships of 
background and other characteristics. Here ue use discriminant analysis to help 
determine a causal pattern uhich best differentiates our four groups based on 
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1.1, I. J.I J. _ wl T.-. .J,-«^,-,,«^^4. 

were performed, one using background characierist ics to differentiate anong the 
groups, and another using high school behaviors and outcomes. The results of the 
discriminant analysis are in Table 5. 

The first group of variables forms one factor, uhich accounts for 33X of the 
•-ariance explained by the analysis. Factor loadings uere in the follo^jing order 
of magnitude: 1 )base year academic achievement; 2 ) socioeconomic status; 
3)minority; and 4)female. The function is based primarily on .socioeconomic 
status and academic achievement. The function itself leads positively on the 
foui — year college goers, near zero on those attending tuo-year colleges, 
negatively on the full-time uorkers, and highly negative on the "others." This 
confirms the heavy influf?ncft of socioeconomic status and other background 
variables suggested in the discussion of Table 1. 

Considering the second discriminant function in Table 6, one primary 
function IS formed from the group of high school behaviors and outcomes. It is 
responsible for a much higher prooortion (P3X) of the variance explained by the 
discriminant analysis. The discriminant function shous associations as follous 
(in order of factor loadings): 1)applied to college during high school; 
Z)college expectations in high school; 3)emphasi5 of math courses in high 
school; 4)academic achievement in high school; 5)academic track; and G)college 
expectations in the eighth grade. The function shous the student's ability and 
desire to go to college, especially a 4-year college.. Not surprisingly, the 
function loads positively on those who uent to 4-year colleges, and negatively 
on those uho did not go to college (in reverse order from the previous 
discriminant analysis). It is near zero for those uho attended tuo-year 
colleges. Shouing interest in college early in high school seems to dictate uho 
eventually attends college. Those on the louer end of the socioeconomic 
spectrum might have the aptitude for college, but might consider college an 
economic impossioil ity. 



Path Model 
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The causal model 1:1 Figure 1 represeiits the structural relationships of the 
variables ue have discussed descriptively in orevious sections. Regression 
techniques uere used to evaluate these structural relationships of students' 
background characteristics, high school behaviors, and high school outcomes to a 
dichotomous variable representing college attendance. All results reported in 
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this section are presented in the effect size metric of standardized (beta) 
regression coefficients. Nominal levels of statistical significance uere 
ccnputed, using design weights, without making adjustment for the tuo-stage 
probability design of H3&B. 

Direct Effects . The last column of Table 7 contains the direct effects of all 
variables on the probability of college attendance (paths E, D, and F of Figure 
I). Forty-tuo percent of the vari(?nce in the dependent measure is explained by 
the model. It is clear that the background differences on uhich ue have focused 
throughout our descriptive analysif have relatively small direct effects on 
college attendance. The one exception to this is social class, uhich is 
significant at the .001 level. 

High school behaviors, except for the amount of homeuork done, have 
significant and positive effects on college attendance. Participating in the 
academic track, having college aspirations early on, taking a large number of 
math course, and parental influence all predict college attendance. This is not 
surprising, and uas supported by the descriptive analysis. Many of these high 
school behaviors may be mul t icol 1 inear . Being in the acade .ic track could 
influence the number of math courses the student takes. College aspirations, 
uihile measured in the IZth Qi sde , uere asked uith respect to the student's 
attitude in 8th grade and uere probably not influenced by placement in the 
academe track, althoagh they may have had some effect on a student's track 
placement. Mult ico) 1 inearity among the high school behaviors uould serve only to 
reduce the effect size of each variable uith the dependent measure. 

High school outcomes also have significant postive effects on college 
attendance. Achievement and grade point average both have a significant and 
positive impact on college attendance, but the standardized effects are not as 
large as that of having applied to college uhxle still in high school. Once ue 
have taken background characteristics, high ar.hool behaviors and other high 
school outcomfts into account, high school students uho shou the intitiative and 
interest in applying to college in high school are much more likely to attend 
col 1 ege . 




Indirect Effects . The direct effects indicated that background character ist i 

cs 

uere not as directly predictive of college attendance as uere high school 
behaviors and outcomes. Houever , ue sau in our descriptive tables that many 
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higi school behaviors and ouxcones shouea aitferences by genner and 
race/ethnicity . It is therefore likely that the relationships of these 
variables to college attendance is indirect. Using the franeuork described in 
I 'Qure 1, the first eight columns of Table 7 list the indirect effects of 
varitbles on college attendance. Specifically, background chai^acter is+ ics are 
regressed on high school behaviors (columns 1 through 5 of Table 7, path R in 
Figure 1), background characteristics are regressed on high school outcomes 
(columns G through 8 of Table 7, path B in Figure 1), and high school behavior': 
are rtjgressed on high school outcomes (bottom section of columns 5-8 in Table 7, 
path C in Figure 1). Most of the regressions on path A explained approximately 
10X of the variance o^ the dependent variable. The regression on homeuork 
explained only SX of the variance, uhile background characteristics explained 
1GX of the varaince of the number of math courses taken in high school. 

Indirect Effects on High School Behaviors 

Being female positively predicts track placement, parental influence, amount 
of homeuork done, ana college plans uhen other background characteristics are 
taken into account. The confirms the descriptive analysis, uhere ue observed 
that females uere, m general, more academically inclined than males. TI.e 
coefficient for homeuork, .180, is particularly high, indicating that females do 
substantially more hoineuork than males. Also as seen earlier, being female 
negatr ely predicts the number of math courses taken. Being hispanic either has 
no impact or negatively affects the high school behaviors, uhile being black is 
a signifiantly positive predictor for all high school behaviors except fo the 
number of math courses taken. In sun, r ace/ethnicity ar.d gender have some, but 
not overuhelning, effects on high school behaviors. 

In contrast, socioeconomic class is a positive and significant predictor of 
all high school outcomes, uith all effect sizes greater than .Z0®. It is 
unfortunate to report that social class still dictates high school behaviors 
more than any other backgroimd variable. This is to say that within social 
class, females are core likely to take math, but that a female high on social 
class IS more likely to take math than males or females of louer social class. 
Similar analogies can be draun for ethnic/racial background. 
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Fifty-five percent of the variance of achievement, 3ZX of grade point, and 
3BX of apolying to college uere explained by the regressions. The background 
variables had nixed effects on the high school outcomes uhen an adjustment uas 
made for high school behaviors. Being female negatively predicts achievement, 
but postively predicts grade point average and application to college. Our 
descriptive analysis suggested that females emphisized schooling more than 
males, but that their achievement uas louer thai, males. One possibility 
considered then uas that the louer socioeconmic class of females uas responsible 
for this difference, but the difference persists in this analysis, even though 
an adjustment has been made for social class. Being hispanic either negatively 
predicts or has no affect on high school outcomes. Hispanics have louer grade 
poirt averages and louer achievement scores. Blacks shoued louer grade point 
avert^ges and louer achievement, but positively predicted college aspirationt. 
Blacks indicate an interest in college, and the hypothesis still remains that 
economic obstacles exist for blacks uho try to pursue the college path. Finally, 
social class positively predicts achievement and application to college, but is 
actually a negative predictor of grade point average. We're not certain uhat 
conclusions can be draun regarding the latter result, other than to note that 
most of the variance for the grade point variable is explained by gender. 

All of the "^igh school behaviors have positive and significant effects on 
high school outcomes. The largest effects are for number of math courses taken, 
uhich has effect sizes of greater than ,15 for predicting grade point, 
achievment and application to college. The consistent effect of high school 
behaviors on high school outcomes is not surprising. One uould expect that a 
sti'dent's actions in high school in a large part determine the skills and 
credentials that the student accumulates in school. 
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Thus, ue see that background characteristics, particularly socioeconomic 
status, have significant and important indirect effects on college attendance. 
Gender differences tend to affect high school behaviors '»hich m turn affect 
high school outcomes and college attendance. Social clajs has a strong effect 
on high school behaviors and outcomes. Although the direct effect of social 
class on college attendance is .074, the indirect effect is approximately -ZZ. 
This gives it a combined total effect of .Z9. High school behaviors highly 
predict high school outcomes, uhich in turn highly predict college attendance. 
Thus, ue explain over 42X of the variance of college attendance. 
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What are the "Others" Doing^ 

Nou that ue have described the four groups in general, ue uiil focus on the 
fourth group, the "others." What are they doing, if they're not uorking or 
going to school'^ One night suspect that they are taking vocational education 
courses or other non-university courses. Table 8 indicates that only 9 , BX of thp 
o*;hers ar« taking vocational education courses. This supports the contention 
that many recent high school graduates are nou taking vocational education 
courses at Z^year colleges- Only a trivial proportion iZX) of the "other" 
population are undergoing some type of apprenticeship. We expect that these 
"others" pursuing job training activities are from the sub-population who 
reports being out of a job and looking for work- Many of these peo^ .e uere 
successful in preparing for and finding a job, as fully 3(dX of the others uere 
uorking full-tine by four years out of high school, ftlnost Z0X of the others 
clain that they are active in their church. This percentage is among the middle 
of the four groups, suggesting that the "others" are no more observant than 
those uho go to college and those uho uork full-time. The "others" uere al^o 
participating in a variety of part-time activities. More than 2SX uere in CETfl, 
Youth Corps, and other job training. Unf ort unat 1 y , ue do not know the extent of 
participation in many of these programs, and the populations uho report being 
engaged in these programs obviously overlap uith the populations involved in 
other activities, 

Discussion 

High school graduates of 1984 pursued many different paths upon graduation. 
Many attended college, more than 40X did not. Uhile some studies have chosen to 
examine each group separately, ue have contrasted those uithin each group to the 
rest of their cohort. This alloued us to realise the full effects of background 
and other differences uithin each group. 

Uhat are the Characteristics of E^-ch Group? 
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The high percentaQCs of minoriwes and Iol- socioeconomic status of people in 
the non-college groups tells us that colleges are still not equally available to 
all high school graduates. This trend seems to be furthered in the uorkplace, 
uhere those uho did not work are from louer socioeconmic backgrounds than those 
uho did. We have difficulty relcting the socioeconomic differences uith the 
differences in the proportions of females. It could be that males from louer 
socioeconomic backgrounds did not graduate from high school and therefore uere 
not includea in this study. It is difficult to accept that parents of lou 
socioeconmic status uere more likely to have females than are parents of high 
socioeconmic status, although it remains a possibility. 

General trends across the four groups can be described. Those uho uent to 
4-year college came from more advantaged homes, uere more likely to be uhite. 
had more positive school -r^l ated behaviors, and performed better in high school. 
The qualities of those uho uent to Z-year colleges uere someuhere betueen those 
uho uorked full-time, and those uho uent to 4^year colleges. Z-year 
college-goers shoued more interest in family and more family behaviors than 
those uho uent to 4-year colleges. It could be that these people uere blending 
family and school, and therefore uere not able to commit financial or human 
resources to the college experience. For them. Z-year college uas a compromise 
college, uork . and family. 

Those uho uorked full-time came from even more disadvantaged backgrounds 
than those uho uent to Z-year colleges. In terms of backgrounds, they uere more 
like the "others" than they uere like the college-goers. Yet some of th^se 
people demonstrated interest in. and ability for. college. Perhaps +hey didn't 
go to college oecause of economic reasons, both in the sense of the expense of 
college tuition and the lost income uhile in college. While it is likely that 
those uho uent to college uill. on average, earn more those uho did not. some 
people may have found it difficult to commit the resources to college soon after 
high school graduation. The group of full-'time uorkers uho had interest and 
aspirations for college may be responsible for continued grouth in the 
non-traditional college population in our country. 

The full-time uorkers may also have chosen to avoid college because of cheir 
interest in raising a family. Here, causality is difficult to infer. The 
uorkers may have chosen not to go to college because of an interest in uork and 
family, or they may developed interest in uork and family because they 
confronted too many obstacles to attending college. Fours years o'jt of high 
school, this group reports the highest monthly salary, and the highest 
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proportion uere named, we night conclude thai these people have been 
succes^ul in establishing thenselves in society. 

The "others" shou sone characteristics of those uho uorked full-tii^e, and 
sone of those uho went to col 1 ege . Like the uork er s , the "others" cone f ron 1 ou 
socioecononic backgrounds, consict of high percentages of minorities and shou 
interest in, and behaviors touards, fanily concerns. Like the college goers, 
nany of the "others" did uell in school and uere accepted to colleges. The high 
percentage of the "others" uho uere fenale suggested that sone characteristics 
were gender related, however subsequent analysis indicated that the nales uho 
were "others" uere as responsible for the enphasis of fanily anong the "others" 
as uere fenales. For sone of the "others," we accept the explanation that they 
are raising fanilies and therefore are pursuing neither work nor school. This 
description, however, does not apply to nany of the "others." 

Uhat Predicts Who goes to College? 

When all factors are taken into accourit , socioecononic status has the 
greatest influence on college attendance. Social class exerts its influence by 
detornining perfornance in our nation's high schools. Perhaps our systens are 
geared for those of higher social class, or perhaps the advanatages of higher 
social class enable sone children to cone to high school nore prepared others. 
Further, the economic barriers to college are aluays hovering for those of louer 
socioeconnic status. They nay acknouledge early on that they uill not be able 
to go to college, and thus have less incentive to perforn uell in high school. 
Those of lower socioecononic status uho pursue college nay find that the barrier 
of lost incone during the years of college attendance nay be greater than that 
of acceptance to, or tuition for, college. 

Conclus ion 



Each of the groups has unique characteristics which could be observed in 
bc*ckground qualities and high school behaviors. Those who did not go to college 
seen to have had background characteristics which night have predicted their 
path. On the other hand, nany of those who did not go to college could have 
chosen to do so. When we look at the "others" we realize that in nany ways they 
are siK.ilar to those uho went to college, and we conclude that the ir<dividual 
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had some input into his or her course. Unfortunately, ue do not adequately 
explain the activites of the "others,' and tnis ue leave to further study. 
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labxC }' Characteristics ot l98^ High SchQcl Graduates 
ftt tending, 4' Year CQlleoe. Z-Year CQlleqe , 
UcrkinQ Full*Tine, and Engaged in 
Other Activities (n=10,815) 

4-Year Z-Year FuU-Time (a) Other (b) 

College College Uork Activities 



Sample Size 3778 Z500 3GG7 875^ 

(Z in Group) (34.9) (Z3.1) (33.9) (C 1) 



( lieasured in 1980 ) 
Background 

Social Class (c) . Z7 .03 -.Z9 -.33 

XWhite 83.8 80. G 77.4 G8.4 

ZBlack 10,6 9,1 11.1 1G.9 

XHispanic 5.G 10.3 11.5 14.7 

XFenale 53.0 5Z.4 45.8 Gl.G 

flchievenent (d) 55.1 50.4 4G.4 44.9 

Academe 
Track : 

XAcadenic 64.6 38. G 15. G Z4.Z 

XGeneral Z5.4 38.5 45. 1 43.8 

XVocational 10.0 Z3.0 39.3 3Z . 1 

6PA 3.Z3 Z.88 Z . 59 Z . GZ 

tt Math Courses 3.15 Z.Z9 1.4Z 1.37 

Hrs. of HoPieuork 5.Z4 3.90 Z . 84 3.36 
College ( 1980) 
XExpectat ions , 

8th Grade .708 .5Z7 .Z78 .339 

10th Grade .809 .GZZ .ZSZ .353 

XAccepted 6G.9 35.0 Z1.Z 34.8 

XRejected G.9 18.8 30.9 Z3.8 

Acadeiiic Influences 

Parental .19Z .004 -.183 -.109 

Peer .444 .Z37 -.5G2 -.408 

( Measured in 1982 ) 
XUnenployed & 

Looking for Uork Z7.7 Z4.0 ZB.3 11.9 
Fam 1 y 

XHad Children Z.7 3.1 10.0 19.4 
XLived U/ 

Spouse 4.Z S.2 17.9 19.4 

XHonenakers 1.Z 1.4 3.7 14.4 

Importance of: (e) 

Family - . 0C .05 .07 .07 

Social Concerns .03 -.17 -.38 -.ZG 

Work -.07 .00 -.10 -.Z8 
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Table 1 (Continued): Charact€r?.?tlc5 of 198^ High School Graduates 
ftttendxna 4-Year Colleae^ Z-Year College. 
Working Full-Tine, and Engaged in 
Qthar ftctivi;ies (r. = 10, 815) 

4-Year Z-Year Full Tine (a) Otjier (b> 

College College Work Activities 



Sample Size 3778 Z5^ 3G67 870 

(X in Group) (34.9) (Z3.1) (33.9) (8.1) 



( Measured in 1984 ) 
Inpo'" + ance of: 

r-anily -.17 .09 .08 .ZZ 

Social Concerns .Z5 -.01 -.Z3 -.1Z 

Work .07 .0Z -.03 -.''5 



Highest Salary 

/Month 1047 984 1047 909 

XMarried 14.3 Z0. 1 34.4 30.1 

XH^d Children G.8 10.9 ZZ.G Z6.6 



Mcnbero tSxs group uere not enrolled in either Z-year or 4-year college 
uithin the firsx tuo years after high school. In addition, subjects uere 
III at least one of the follouing three categories: ( 1 ) they reported 
uorking full tine at any of four tine points after high school graduation 
in 1980 (10/80, Z/81, 10/81, or ?/8Z); (Z) they uere in the nilitary 
during that tine period; or 3) they reported uorking 35 or nore hours per 
ueek at any Job during the first tuo years after high school graduation. 



Members of this group uere neither in college (Z-year or 4-year) nor 
uorked full tinr I any point in the first tijo years after high school 
graduat ion» 



StS variable is standardized (nean*0, s.d.=1) on the entire HS&8 sanple at 
Ihe base year. Slight differences resulted from sanpling doun for the 
f ollou-ups. 

Achievenent test is standardized (nean»50. s.d.=10) on the entir^ HS&B 
sanple at the base year. The achievenent score li an equally ueighte * 
conposite of tests in readin*^ vocabulary, and nath. 
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Factors for inprtance of work, family and social concerns were formed and 
standardized for the entxre sample of 10815. The varaibles involved uere: 
Family: 

1 )Finding the right person in life 

Z)Importance of giving children a better opportunity than my oun 

3) Importance of living close to parents 

4) Importance of havinn children 

Social : 

nimportance of having strong friendship-j 
Z)Importance of being a leader in the community 
3)Importance of correcting social and economic inequalities 

Uork: 

nimportance of success in my line of uork 
Z)Importance of finding steady uork 
3)Iriportance of having lots of money 
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I caiJ X c ^ • 

Characteristics of 1980 High School Graduates 
Broken Down by Activity Tuo 
Years Out of High School and by Gendef" 



Variables 
( 1380 ) 

Background 
SES 

XUhite 
XBlack 
XHispanic 
Achievement 

Rcadenic 
Track ' 

Academe 
GPA, 1980 

Math Crs. 
College 
XAccepted 
XRej ected 

( 198Z ) 

XHad Child 
XHonenakers 
XUnenpl oyed 
XLived U/ 
Spouse 



4-Year 
College 
M j F 



.316 .ZZ3 

84.1 83.5 

9.7 11.5 

G.Z 5.0 

BG.l 54.3 



66. t 63.3 

3.14 3.31 

3.30 3.0Z 

64.7 68.7 

8.5 5.6 



Z.4 Z.9 
' 1.1 
Zb.l ZG.L 

3.5 4.9 



Z-Year 
College 
M I F 



.119 - . 044 
8Z.Z 79. Z 
8.3 9.9 
3.5 ;!.0 
51.1 49.8 



38.9 38.3 

Z.77 Z.97 

Z.4I Z.18 

36.0 3^.Z 

ZZ.4 15.7 



Z.0 4.0 

.Z Z.5 

Z7.9 Zl.l 

3.3 8.4 



-.044 .140 
-.107 -.ZZ0 
.134 -.109 



1115 854 
15.8 Z4.1 



-.055 .Z16 
.093 -.095 
. ;33 -.084 



Ful 1 -TiPie 
Work 
M I F 



-.Z19 -.371 

77, Z 77.5 

11.0 11.3 

11.8 11. Z 

46.7 46.1 



15.5 15.8 

Z.44 Z.7^' 

1.53 1.3Z 

Zl.l Zl .Z 

34.9 Z7.0 



6.Z 14.4 

.1 8.1 

21.6 30.3 

10.6 16.6 



-.038 .186 
-.33Z -.4Z7 
.111 -.338 



1115 .S3 
Z4.8 45.7 



-.1Z0 .3Z5 
139 -.Z68 
. 144 -.236 



"Others" 
M ! F 



-.206 -.414 

69.8 67.5 

16.0 17.5 

14.2 15.0 

45.3 44.3 



28.2 21.6 

2.53 2.68 

1.46 1.31 

34.4 35.1 

31.9 19.1 



5.5 26.7 

1.1 22.6 

2.3 17.8 

6.7 35.1 



-.132 .185 
-.159 -.326 
.332 -.639 



1083 722 
IS. 2 38.7 



-.055 .384 
.155 -.282 
.220 -.536 



Importance of: 

Family -.144 -.044 

Social .010 .043 

Uork .039 -.164 

( 1984 ) 

High Salary 112 972 

XMarried 10.4 17.7 

Importance of - 

Family -.300 -.054 

Social .255 .254 

Uork . 140 .016 
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Characteristics of 198® High School Graduates 
Broken Doun by Activity "^uo 
Years Out of High School anc" by Race 



4- Year 
Col lege 



B ! 


H 1 


U 


33 - 


-.19 


. 37 


B7 


49 


B3 


47 


49 


EE 



55 56 67 

Z.9 Z.9 3.3 

Z.5 Z.6 3.3 

51 48 7® 

IZ tZ 6 



10 7 Z 
Z 3 1 
35 Z9 ZG 



-.0Z 


.18 


-. IZ 


.44 


.Z8 


-.04 


.3Z 


.18 


-. 13 



( 1980 ) 
Background 
SES 

XFenale 
flchievenent 



Academe 
Track : 

Academic 
GPA 

# Math Crs. 

College 
XAccepted 
XRejected 

(laai) 

XHad Child 
XHomenakors 
XUnemployed 
XLived W/ 
Spouse 

Importance of 
Family 
Sociel 
Work 

(1984) 
Importance of 
Family 
Social 
Work 

High Salary 
XMarried 



1 1 


.09 - 


-. ZZ 


69 


.49 


. 19 


39 


.Z7 


.0Z 



88Z 10Z8 1066 
10 18 15 



Z-Yea. 
Cell ege 
B ! H ; U 



-.41 -.Z8 . IZ 
57 56 51 
44 46 5Z 



31 3Z 40 

Z.6 Z.7 Z.9 

1.8 1.9 Z.4 

Z8 Z9 37 

Z3 Zl 18 



;3 5 Z 

Z \ 1 

35 Zl Z3 

4 6 6 



.0Z .Z5 .03 
. 16 -.01 -.ZZ 
."S .Z3 -.05 



.Zl .44 .03 

.37 .ZZ -.08 

.Z8 .ZZ -.04 

894 10Z7 987 

IZ Zl Zl 



Ful 1 - T ime 
Work 



B I 


H 


! W 


G4 


-.57 


-.Z0 


47 


45 


46 


41 


4Z 


48 


Zl 


S 


16 


.5 


Z.4 


Z.6 


.z 


1 .0 


1 .5 


Z4 


Zl 


Zl 


Z9 


36 




19 


1 3 


8 






4 


34 


36 


Z3 


6 


Z0 


19 


0Z 


.18 


.06 


18 


-.08 


-.50 


Zl 


.05 


-.16 


02 


.Z9 


.06 


36 


.06 


-.35 


2-7 


-.0Z 


-.07 



964 1 157 1041 
19 40 36 



• Others*' 



B i 


H 


; w 


.66 


-.80 


17 


64 


63 


61 


40 


41 


47 


Zl 


14 


27 


Z.b 


Z.4 


Z.7 


1 . 1 


1 . 1 


1.5 


31 


Z6 


38 


Z6 


34 


Zl 


Z5 


1 1 


lb 


1 Z 


14 


1 5 


9 


9 


14 


7 


ZZ 


ZZ 


.05 


.08 


.09 


.09 


-.06 


-.39 


.Z8 


-.Z4 


-.41 


.03 


.Z8 


.Z5 


,Z0 


.Z5 


-.27 


. 1 1 


-.15 


-.36 



717 1056 918 
14 Z6 35 
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Variables 


1 au 1 e H • 

Characteristics of 1980 High School Graduates 
Broken Down by Activity Tuo 
Years Out of High School and by Track 

4- Year Z-Year FuU-Tine 
College College Work 
GIAIV GIAIV GIAIV 


"Others'' 

G 1 A 


1 V 




Backaround 
























5ES 


. 14 


.37 - 


.04 


.03 


.18 -.18 


-.31 -.04 


-.35 


-.43 


.15 


-.50 




XFenale 


54 


^Z 


58 


53 


5Z 5Z 


4Z 46 


51 


67 


55 


59 




XUhite 


83 


86 


7Z 


80 


84 77 


79 78 


76 


70 


77 


63 




XBlack 


1 1 


9 


Z0 


9 


7 IZ 


10 15 


1 * 


16 


15 


21 




XHispanic 


6 


5 


8 


1 1 


8 IZ 


IZ 7 


13 


17 


D 


16 




Achievement 


5Z 


57 


49 


49 


54 48 


46 5Z 


45 


44 


50 


42 




Acade *c 
























GPA 




3.4 


3.0 


Z.7 


3.1 Z.8 


Z.5 Z.9 


Z.6 


2.5 


3.0 


2.7 




4 Math Crs. 


7 K 


J . D 




7 




1 . Z Z . 6 


1 . Z 


1 . 3 


Z.5 


.9 




College 
























XAccepted 


53 


75 


40 


31 


46 Z0 


15 40 


17 


Z7 


49 


26 




XRejected 


1Z 


4 


13 


Z3 


IZ Z7 


36 18 


33 


24 


19 


30 




( 198Z) 
























XHad Child 




7 


g 




Z 5 


9 7 


IZ 


Z3 


9 


20 




XHonenakers 


z 


1 


Z 


z 


1 0 


3 Z 


5 


19 


6 


15 




XUnenployed 


30 


11 


Z9 


Z8 


Z0 ZZ 


Z3 Z4 


31 


5 


1 1 


23 




XLived U/ 
























Spouse 


6 


3 


8 


7 


4 7 


Z0 10 


19 


Z8 


9 


16 




Importance of 
























Family 


-.09 


-.11 


.06 


. iz - 


.0Z .08 


.03 .Z0 


.06 


.06 


-.04 


. 17 




Social 


-.05 


,07 - 


.07 


-.Z5 - 


.07 -.18 


-.39 -.IB 


-.46 


-.36 


-.Z5 


-.29 




Work 


-.06 


-.08 - 


.0Z 


-.05 


. - 3 .04 


-.09 -.10 


-. IZ 


-.38 


-.10 


-.36 




( 1984) 
























Importance of 
























Famil y 


19 




.Z1 


. 17 - 


.0Z .18 


.03 .IZ 


. IZ 


.Z4 


-.16 


.42 




Social 


. 10 


.34 


. 1 1 


-.01 


.05 -.06 


-.Z9 -.03 


-.ZG 


-.Z7 


.07 


-.24 




Work 


-.01 


.09 


.16 


-.04 


.07 .00 


-.10 .61 


-.00 


-.40 


-.01 


-.28 




HiQh Salary 


1006 


10Z7 1 


170 


1036 


919 958 


1038 1060 


1044 


873 


802 


1046 




XMarr led 


18 


1 1 


Z7 


Zl 


18 ZZ 


35 30 


35 


35 


19 


33 
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T^le 5 

Which Background Charatceristics 
Deterwine Where You Go After High School: 
Discriminant Analysis of Background Characteristics Which Relate 
to Primary Activity Tyo Years Out of High School. 



Sample: AH High School GraduatwS uho had data on first and 
second follou-ups in High School and Beyond, 

Groups: (l)Attended a 4-year ccllege for at least one semester. 

(Z)Attended a Z-year college for at least one semester. 

(3) Held at least one full-time job. 

(4) 0ther. 



Dxscrininant Function Coefficients 
Function 1 



N 

3336 
Z15Z 
3084 

697 

1 



Independent Variables: 
Achi'ivement 
Social Class 
Minor ity 
Femal e 



.856 
.436 
.Z8Z 
.160 

Group Loadings on Discr imi nant Funct ion 
Function 1 



Groups : 

4-Year College 
Z^Year College 
Full-time Work 
"Other" 



.689 
.054 
-.085 
-.696 



I 

The Following Variables uer^ attempted, but did not enter the function: 
Dummy Variable for uhether the Graduate came from a single or tuo-parent 
home. 
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Table B 

Uhich High School Behaviors and Attitudes 
Determine Where You Go ftfter High School: 
Discriminant Analysis of Background Characteristics Which Relate 
to Primary Activity Tuo Years Out of High School. 



Sample: All High School Graduates uho had data on first and 
second follou~ups in High School and Beyond. 



GroL'ps: ( 1 )Attended a 4-year college for at least one semester. 3ZZ8 

(Z)Attended a Z-year college for at least one semester. Z063 

(3) Held at least one full-time job. Z879 

(4) 0ther. 638 



Discriminant Function Coefficient s 
Function 1 



Independent Var lables: 

Applied to College Uhile in High School .556 

Expectation of Number of Years in School .371 

Achievement . 1 56 

Number of Math Courses Taken in HS . 140 

In the Academic Track or Not .094 

Expectations for College in 8th Grade .091 

Grade Point, Senior Year of High School .086 

Average # of Hours of Homeuork Per Ueek -.003 



Group Loadings on Discriminant Function 
Function 1 



Groups ' 

4^ Year College 
Z-Year College 
Full-time Work 
"Other" 



1.0Z6 
.Z64 
-1. 148 
-.878 
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Recession Results fx Cziisai Nodd Frediciing College IHtendance 



Dependent iiariables 





AcadfAic 


Parent 


Honevorfc 


(lath 


College 


flrhiPUMVfit 


GPR 


Rpphed 


Uent 




Track 


Infl'jence 




Courses 


Plans 






College 


College 


T-J 1—1 

inoepciMicnt 




















Baduround 




















Feflale 


.027« 


.057«« 






.no»* 


-.031«Hi 




.Oil*** 


.0l9i» 


iiispoiuc 




.016 


-.002 




.001 


-.150«» ■ 




-.005 


.013 


Black 






.0Z9« 




.06»HHI 


-.210«» - 


-.1IH<»« 


.018»* 


.013 


Social Uass 






.20J»« 


.370w» 


.326<HHi 


.082«« ■ 


-.073i»» 


.031» 


.071«» 


Hioh Schcol Behaviors 


















Rcadenc frack 












.137«Hi 




.128w» 


.033" 


Parental Influence 














.2B3« 


.122«» 


Honewrt 












.020» 


.101 «» 


.055»» 


-.002 


Q of Rath Ccurses 












.128»» 




150w» 


.076«Hi 


College Aspirations 










.087*« 


.106«HI 


.163«Hi 


.088h» 



Ifaafc School Outcones 
AchieveMnt 
Grade Point 
Applied to College 



.085«Hi 
.035«» 
.369«# 



K-Square .09 
(Uan.ance Explained) 



.05 



.5? 



.52 



.36 



.12 
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Table 8: 

Other ftcixvities oi 1380 .Hioh .School Graduates 
flttendina 4-Year College. Z-Year Colleg e -, Work ing Full Tine, and EnoaQed in 

Other flctivitiea (n=10,815) 



4-Year Z-Year Full-Tirne Other 

College College Uork Activities 



Sample Size 3778 Z^dXd 3667 870 

(XinGroup) (34.9) (Z3.1) (33.9) (8.1) 



Training 

XTaking Voc Ed 6.7 

XApprent iceship 5. t 

XGov't Training .5 

ZLivxnQ Alone 10.7 

Xlianpouer 3 . 6 

XCETA 7.0 

XYouth Corps 1 .0 

XEnployer Training 18.4 

Act ivlt les 

XActr'e in Church Z .4 
XIn Non-Creoxt College 19.3 

XEnployed, 1984 Z9.3 
XActive in Social Club 14.7 



14.0 3.7 9.6 

4.7 4.1 Z.0 

1.Z 1.4 .5 

5.7 7.0 5.4 

1.8 3.0 Z.9 
6.7 7.9 1Z.1 

.6 .9 Z.8 

t7.7 Z1.5 11. G 

Z1.4 17.7 19.8 

11.5 5.6 S.Z 

34.4 4'>.3 30.0 

14.4 14.3 17. 1 
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